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There is One System which is the Best; It is the System which should Exist for the Greatest Good of Humanity 


Workingmen of America, unite! 


votes for a capitalist candidate. It’s 
worse than throwing your vote away 
when you vote to give your enemies 
continued power. 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

TO THE WORKINGMENuOFQAMERICA 


You have nothing hut your chains 

to lose. 

• • * 

you have the western ‘world to gain 
—from self-seekers and robbers. 


Say, my poor drudge, better look out. 
If you vote a luborlngumn’s ticket you 
will displease the masters. And 
wouldn't that be sad? 


Have you ever seriously thought 
about your position in civilization V 


COME, LET US REASON TOGETHER 


Social Democracy does not set the 
workers against the employing capital¬ 
ists as individuals, nor does it believe 
in inspiring class hatreds. That would 
be neither moral nor sensible. All 
men should live together as brothers, 
as far as it is possible under the pres¬ 
ent crazy system. Hut this does not 
mean that the Worker should vote his 
master’s ticket on election day, by any 
means. The masters are interested In 
keeping the present system as it is, 
while the interests of the workers and 
of all true'work demands that the sys¬ 
tem be swept away. Economically the 
worker is dependent on the good 
graces qf the employing class, but 
politically he is not. lie need not say 
touch, but on election day he can go 
into tlie election booth .and secretly 
make out Ids ballot to suit his own in¬ 
terests, and no one is the wiser. So¬ 
cial Democracy appeals to the man¬ 
hood of tile Voter to cast ids ballot on 
the side of bread and butter and the 
family. If the system is grinding you 
down, or if yotl can see that it is 
grinding others of your fellows down, 
strike it tlie hardest blow you can. 
That blow can lie struck at the ballot 
box. 


What Is civilization and what Is your 

relation to it?. 

■ • * * 

Have you ever tried to understand 
what civilization is—what it is for? 


You know of plenty of people belong¬ 
ing to ottr glass—the creators of civil¬ 
ization—who go poorly shod, or not 
at all. because fliey can't all'ord to 
buy shoes. There are millions of them, 
and they live in—O, stn-li misery, in 
town and country, and the preacher 
is telling them to be Content in the 
condition In which- (Jod has placed 
them! And yet there is a machine 
used in shoe making which enables 
one man to handle,.'tiMt pairs of shoes 
in the same time formerly required to 
handle live pairs by hand! Is there 
any reason why our class should be 
Content with anything short of the 
full benefit mid enjoyment of tlie 
civilization they halve made? 


comfort, 

travel.. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
decided that the Michigan Central 
Kailway Company has the right to tlx 
its own tolls. (Joveruor 1‘ingree had 
an idea that tlie State of Michigan had 
power to do this, not having yet 
learned that the masters ot] tlie econo¬ 
mic resources of a state arc also unis- 
lets of tile state. / 


The right of our class, to these things 
is based ou the fact that all of them 
arc parts and conditions of tlie civili- 
zation which we have created. Tlmt 
we lack luxuries, arc deprived of cul¬ 
ture. have no'opportunity to travel— 
except In search of a chance to get 
bread—is because we 1>U NOT con- 

trul the civilization which 

OI K LABORS KAYE CHEATED, 


Do you know why we are not all 
savages to-day—how we were civil¬ 
ised? 


These questions are put to you by 
one who Is Interested in you—one of 

your class. 

• * • 

Come and let us do a little thinking 
for ourselves. .What Is civilization— 
how did it come about? 


Matt Quay, long known in tlie poli¬ 
tics of Pennsylvania as a corruptionist, 
is under arrest on n charge of combin¬ 
ing and conspiring with others to tisi 
public moneys of Pennsylvania for Ills 
own benefit. ' 


I would not for a moment have you 
think that anything that Labor creates 
Is too good to be enjoyed by Laborers. 
Wliat are the very finest dress fabrics 
on the market? They arc none too 
rich for a workingman’s wife. Labor 
produced them, and, according to 
my way of thinking. Labor should 
enjoy them. 


How will this do: Civilization is en¬ 
forced (necessary! organization in the 
jiroductinti and distribution of food 
nod clothing. * 


Again, with machinery a single eot- 
tou mill operative ir the East eau turn 
out .'!• MKtti yards in a single day, 
against P.tMJO yards a few years ago in 
twelve months. But there are millions 
of men. women audelillilreii in rags or 
scantily clothed, without, the means of 
protecting themselves-IN SPITE OF 
LOW 1’HICKS! 


Get to the bottom of that and you 
will find it is true; although some 
folks will try to persuade you differ¬ 
ently. 


Why don't our class enjoy the tilings 
it produces? Why should you have to 
-slave forty or fifty years in a bitter 
struggle to get bread? Is it necessary 
that your wife or your sister should 
“stitch, stitch, stitch, in poverty, hun¬ 
ger and dirt.” patching old clothes year 
in and year out, and never from the 
cradle to the grave knowing anything 
of the “sweetness ami light" which the 
labors of our class have made pos¬ 
sible for ail. iuii which a few only 


Some folks will tell you that civiliza¬ 
tion is case, comfort, luxury, art. cul¬ 
ture. travel—the enjoyment of all these 
without exertion In producing them. 


Wliat looks like the beginning of gov¬ 
ernment postal banks lias been inaugu¬ 
rated by the post office depart mem. ac¬ 
cording to a circular reported from 
Youngstown. Ohio, in the Chicago 
Record. A change has been made, il 
says, in the postal laws and regula¬ 
tions so as to read as follows: 

"A money order may be drawn upon 
tlie office' at which it is issued, pro¬ 
vided such office be not a 'limited 
money-order office.' The advice of a 
money order so drawn, until payment 
is made or until the order has become 
Invalidated by age imore than one year 
having elapsed since the last day of 
tlie month of issue), should be tiled 
among the unpaid advices, the same as 
if received from another postotfice. 
When payment is made thereon money 
orders drawn upon the office of Issue, 
and their corresponding advices, must 
he treated respectively as paid orders 
and paid advices, not as repaid.” 


. Don't lie fool enough to let sonic 
"good fellow" get your vote oil election 
day. It isn't a question of "good fel¬ 
lows." but of principle, for if all the 
old parties have to do to get your vote 
is to put up "good fellows." they Will 
do so from now till doomsday, and the 
working class will grow worse and 
worse off and no one will have i lower 
enough to rescue them. As a rule it 
is a good plan to beware of “good fel¬ 
lows" -especially political "good fel¬ 
lows.” A "good fellow" as, u rule Is 
a man who pretends friendship for 
everyone who has a vote. “Good fel¬ 
lows" are never world-savers. 


The tools which jour ancestors and 
mine used were primitive and crude. 
But; what do you suppose they would 
have done without them? What do 
you suppose we could do without them 
aow? Don't you see that in these mod¬ 
ern times wo couldn't get along at all? 
Yet our ancestors owned their tools 
and because of that they were really 
better off than we with all our im¬ 
provements. We are worse off be¬ 
cause we don't own the tools of pro¬ 
duction and control civilization. We 
are going to lie no better off until we 
do. 


But the rock botiom fact is that we 
have been forced from savagery to 
civilization by our common wants as 
men and women, and the primary 
needs of us all are food and clothing. 


Our needs have compelled us to 
work; our work compelled us to 
think; our thinking compelled us to 
discover and invent, and our discov¬ 
eries and inventions—wliat have they 
done? 


If you will look about you a little, 
my friend, you can't fail to notice that 
the rich class, with plenty to cat hud 
plenty to wear, with luxuries and 
art and opportunities almost unbound¬ 
ed for enjoying life, have gained the 
mastery over some part of the civil¬ 
ization which the labors of our class 
have created, or, they 


The workers should not forget that 
in November their cliauee will arrive 
to say what they think of the outrages 
at Hazleton, Oshkosh and Dana. Now, 
what DO you think of those occur¬ 
rences? Don't you think they were 
good specimens of capitalistic oppres¬ 
sion? Then it is.your duty to cast 
your vote with the army of Socialism, 
which demands that such inhumanity 
come loan end anil which lias the only 
remedy that will wipe out such dis¬ 
graces. 


• Before we reply to this last question, 
let us go back a moment. Your rela¬ 
tion to civilization is that of one of Its 
creators. Civilization has been made 
by work. t 


But we arc told by, those who are ac¬ 
customed to the sweets of life, who 
enjoy the comforts and luxuries which 
our labors have made possible, that we 
ought to be contented in tlie condition 
in which God inis placed us. 1 deny 
that God has had a hand in the busi¬ 
ness. The best recommendation a man 
ran have is Discontent with tlie exist¬ 
ing order. It is man-made and shows 
man's folly. God has nothing to do 
with selling franchises in’the Chicago 
.Council Chamber: nothing to do with 
selling coal to miners at $3.50 a ton, 
or paying them So cents for producing 
It: nothing to do with'tin; employment 
of human beings in sweat simps: noth¬ 
ing to do with Inlying anil selling Law 
ai Washington: nothing to do with 
raising Corruption funds and electing 
presidents: God wasn’t heard of in the 
Oshkosh strike, or ai Puna, or at Ha¬ 
zleton. 


. are in control of 
tlie indispensable resources of nature, 
and between them, by controlling as 
well the government of the country, 
they have divorced or separated our 
class from the means of producing 
things. Tills has been accomplished 
l'.v every means known to the black 
art of capitalistic Keliars. from pocket 
picking to assassination. 


Now, you know that your ancestors 
and mine, who lived under kings and 
princes, were workers. That Is they 
were the makers of the civilization 
they had. All civilizations have been 
maintained by people who worked. 


What militarism does for a man is 
shown in the words of Major Ester- 
hazy. who is disreputably mixed up in 
the Dreyfus case, lie says: 

•'Everything I did was ill blind, un¬ 
questioning obedience to my superior 
officer. 1 mu a professional soldier. 1 
know no law blit the law of absolute 
obedience to my superiors. If 1 were 
ordered to take a gun and shoot my 
own brother I would do so without the 
slightest hesitation." 


Don't go to the polls as a capitalistic 
toady, lint as a self-conscious work¬ 
man who believes all men should do 
their honest share ol' the world's 
work. 


The reason for such a state of af¬ 
fairs you will find in the fact which I 
have already mentioned—I wonder If 
you paused' to think about It? Per¬ 
haps hot: 1 have been saying it for 
ten years, yet I have seen plenty in 
our class continue running after two 
rotten political parties on some false 
issue like "protection,'* or "free trade,” 
or "free silver.” or “sound - money." 
or an “elephant.” or a “jackass!" 
However. THE REASON IS THAT 
OIK GLASS, WHICH CREATES. 
DOES NOT CONTROL CIVILIZA¬ 
TION. 


Don’t forget that, especially if you 
really want to understand your rela¬ 
tion to- civilization. No civilization 
was ever yet made by a king, or a 
prince, or a politician. No politician, 
or prince, or king was ever essential 
to civilization. 

• * • . 

The fundamental fact which you will 
do weU.to grasp as a workingman—and 
1 am afraid there is no higher civili¬ 
zation possible for our Class until we 
all understand it—Is that the working¬ 
men of the world, in all ages, in union 
with the physical resources of nature, 
have been the architects and builders 
of civilization from the beginning of 
time. 

* * * 

You can readily convince yourself 
of the .truth of this. If you will try mid 
famglne n civilization without agricul¬ 
ture and the practical arts. A civili¬ 
zation without useful occupations— 
without trades—think of it! Food 
without farmers; houses without car¬ 
penters; clothes without tailors; shoes 
without cobblers; books without 
Printers; nrt without artists. Dis¬ 
pense with these—what then becomes 
of civilization? How long would it 


With $2.obO.(MMi due to depositors, the 
Tradesmen's National Bank of New 
York dosed its doors. The police had 
to protect the bank building from 
frantic men and women who wanted 
an explanaton of tlie failure of one of 
the oldest banks in these piping times 
of prosperity. 


The most general and united strike 
of shoe lusters known in, many years 
started at Brockton. Mass., hist week 
mid lias extended to the shops all over 
Southern Massachusetts. 


Get tin* idea out of your head that 
people who want you to lie contented 
arc your friends. I have oiis-rvcd that 
when such people experience reverses 
and are compelled to drink from tlie 
hitter cup of poverty, they. too. be¬ 
come Discontented! So long as they 
busked in fortune’s smiles and reveled 
in tlie delights provided for parasites 
by the producers of wealth, they told 
you to lie contented. Conditions re¬ 
versed. they have liecotne what every 
one of our class ought to lie, thor¬ 
oughly, wholesomely, persistently dis¬ 
satisfied ami discontented wltn things 
ns they are. 


I)o you see what the troops are be¬ 
ing used for at Puna? Serving as an 
escort and guard for the Imported, 
negro miners from Alabama. They are 
I icing used to assist the mine-owners 
to defeat tlie miners on strike. They 
are being used to uphold the doctrine 
that property and private interests are 
more than man and the interests of 
tlie public. 


I said Unit our needs and work and 
thinking had led to discoveries ami 
Inventions. Have you ever thought 
about it, that civilization Is worked 
out. directed and maintained by tools? 
Tools or mechanics—and a man famil¬ 
iar "with the tools, nble to apply me¬ 
chanics—these are the most Important 
tilings in tills world. - They may not 
Is* so in the next—but. we don’t know! 
What we do know Is that here and now 
we can’t get along ut gill without them. 


Mark Hanna is being sued by a New 
York politician who claims tlmt tin* 
political boss employed him to "boom" 
McKinley for the presidential nomina¬ 
tion. The suit is brought to recover 
his expenses. It is really too laid that 
a little affair like the payment of a 
purchasable political boomer's ex¬ 
penses should In* overlooked. If 
Hanna don't settle up. perhaps Kohl- 
suat will. 

Ain't vou proud of the present sys¬ 
tem. though? You must tie. for you 
vote to have It continue. 


London Daily Mail: The trade union 
congress is now firmly established as 
a national institution. Very much can 
lie gained from tlie practical consid¬ 
eration of Industrial questions year af¬ 
ter year by tlie classes whom they 
most affect, and wc therefore welcome 
as a healthy sign tlie attempt Unit will 
lie made liy the railway workers’ union 
to restrict tlie subjects of discussion 
at tin* congress. The congress lias far 
more useful. topics to concern Itself 
with than tin* nationalization of rail¬ 
ways and mining royalties, bimetal¬ 
lism, and the taxation of ground values. 
At one time'll seemed in danger of de¬ 
generating Into a platform for rival 
schools of professional demagogues: 
lint happily, since the drastic reforms 
of the Cardiff congress of 18115, that 
lias become n thing of the past. The 
ciingress lias hardly yet recovered in 
the public estimation from its famous 
resolution in favor of “the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the means of production, dis¬ 
tribution. and exchange.” If It desires 
to do so. it will do well to refrain from 
all attempts to accelerate the millen¬ 
nium.” 

This Is “disinterested" advice, truly 
' capitalism knows Its business. 


A combination of all tin* big coffin 
sellers of the country is under way. 
It will have a capital of about $20,000.- 
t»00. That’s nice. They will lie able to 
provide us with a lxtx at reduced rates. 
The object of the trusts, you know. Is 
to economize iti production and reduce 
prices to the dear people. 


And wc know more: wc know that 
whatever class owns the tools, of civ¬ 
ilization. owns tin* means whereby 
men and Aomen live and civilization 
itself is kept ngoltig. We know—at 
least. I know, anil maintain ns against 
the opinions of the whole "push"- of 
politicians and parties, professorial 
"reformers.” press prostitutes, and pl- 
ratjcal philanthropists, that there is 
to lie no peace in this world—and no 
very lively and general concern about 
any other—until those who make civil¬ 
ization arc Its masters! 


If you now see clearly what is so 
Gear, that the workingmen of the 
country are the most important peo¬ 
ple In it, that civilization is unthink¬ 
able without worklngmeu, that civili¬ 
zation is made and maintained by the 
productive ability and powers of en¬ 
durance of those who have skill in 
their fingers and ingenuity In their 
brains—commonly known as “the 
working class” and commonly trented 
as Inferior, because they work—if you 
®ee this, then we will go on. 


vote a workingman casts for 
Hlstic candidate is an added 
tlie structure that holds him 
- the level of rags and hunger. 


Without any protest from the great 
"discriminating" public, and with tlie 
ready consent of tin* appointee him¬ 
self. a Republican, the postmaster of 
Chicago has appointed a postoitice phy¬ 
sician, whose duty Is to heal the sick 
at government expense. The postotfice 
employes are said to be much pleased 
with the arrangement. So would be 
tlie miners of Spring Valley or Tnnn, 
with a similar arrangement! But 
Unit's different. 


If you want to see the workers con¬ 
tinue poor just keep on voting for the 
fleecing class. If you want to see the 
children crowd the men out of the 
factories, keep voting your master's 
tickets. It’s lots of fun. 


The workingman who is too dull or 
too selfish to stand shoulder to shoul¬ 
der with other workingmen on elec¬ 
tion day deserves the bad luck he is 
getting. He has no right to squeal 
when he is betraying his fellows year 
in and venr out at the ballot box. His 
claim usually is that he doesn’t want 
to “throw away his vote.” Hully gee! 

* That's Just what he docs when he 


In passing, do not for a moment en¬ 
tertain the Idea that people who do 
the work are not entitled to more than 
a "bare living"—to more than food for 
°ttr stomachs, clothes for our backs 
an d a bouse to live in. I have said that 
organization to secure these jhlngs 
constitutes civilization. This Is the 
primary or fundamental truth. But 
°nr working class is entitled to case. 


That: jobs arc ensy enough to get in 
Chicago, now that the war Is over and 
everybody is prosperous, let this ad¬ 
vertisement la a dally newspaper tes- 

tl “Situation Wanted—Wl(l give $30 for 
nnsitinn ns stationary engineer. $15 a 
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AS TO FREE TRADE. 

These are the days when the men of 
the Single Tax fnlUi, realizing that 
their movement lias lost its virility, 
are, some of them, eoming into the 
splendid Socialist movement with the 
secret hope of inoenlating ns with 
some of their doctrlues. We welcome 
them, hilt-they may as well know at 
once that we are ready to explode their 
views if they persist in forcing them 
on us. The anarchists tried to exploit 
us. and our resolute and unfaltering 
action at Chicago showed that we were 
not to lie exploited. Let our good 
friend, the Single Taxer, take lined. 
We have no enmity toward him. hut 
his presence in our ranks will not 

■ cause us to soften our teachings to 
save his feelings. 

Taking their rue from Henry George, 
and also led to it hy the individualist!!' 
nature of their reactionary creed, the 
Single Taxers are. almost lo a man. 
IT.Trailers. Free Trade is a seduc¬ 

tive lilt of fallacious economic reason¬ 
ing. and tiie member of our party who . 
is not yet clear or well grounded in the* 
science of Socialism must he oil his 
guard. It is thc-mistake of some well- 
meaning people to imagine that be¬ 
cause they take no stock in Protect Ion 
they must of necessity be for Fre* 
Trade. He warned in time; Free Trad, 
is a capitalistic snare. Marx and other 
students of historic evolution have 
pointed out that the Free Traders, the 
real luspirers of the movement, the 
Manchester school of CommerciaHsts. 
pul it forth entirely in the interests of 
their trade. They wanted the right 
to pursue their profit-fleecing all over 
tiie glolie without encountering na¬ 
tional fences. Any interference with 
their attempt to make a profit-market 
uf ail countries was "an Interference 
with individual freedom.’’ and these 
crafty fellows, full of tiie dishonest 
ethics of commercialism, which per¬ 
mits of lusty false-reasoning with a 
straight face and a guardlan-of-mor- 
ality air, set up' the cry that freedom 
was endangered. They pretended to 
lie more concerned about the right of 
freedom than about their own particu¬ 
lar Interests. Naturally many minds 
fell into tiie trap, and to-dky you may 
Ildar a poor, fleeced fellow loudly pro- j 
claim himself a Free Trader, never 
realizing how nicely the commercial 
bandits have befooled him. Free Trade 
means freedom to fish for suckers in 
all markets, nothing less, ltc on your 
guard! 

Hoth Protection and Free Trade are 
capitalistic concerns: the toller should 
not bother his mind with them. The 
tariff is merely a question for the eco¬ 
nomic rulers of the -ace to quarrel 
over. Under the crazy capitalistic 
system Protection becomes a necessary 
expedient ofttlmes. When Carnegie 
gets so much’on’top that his interests 
no longer need Protection lie becomes 
a Free Trader. The master class are 
the world rulers. If their interests 
require a high tariff they will have it; 
If not, they will he for Free Trade, and 
carry the fool people with them on 
election day on sncli an Issue, their 
minds having been well moulded for 
the game hy concerted action liy the 
rulers' press. And so. Mr. Single 
Taxer, we do not want any of your 
Free Trade mock oranges, and we give 
tills as one of our reasons for consld- 

■ ering Henry George a false prophet 
and a limited philosopher. To us the 
principal value of the Single Tax is 
that it lias brought some fine men Into 
the reform movement, men we are 
proud to fellowship with, and who we 
know will all of them sooner or later, 
he clear-visioned Socialists. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 

EUGENE V. DEBB, IN THF. NATIONAL 
magazine. 

In the outset, and «o “clear the deck” 
for action, some attention should he 
paid to definitions. What is meant l>y 
the term “Social Democracy?’’ The 
term "social.” as applied, to "democ¬ 
racy," means simply a society of dem¬ 
ocrats, the members of which believe 
in tiie equal right of all to manage and 
control !l. Heading this definition, 
men are likely to say. “There is noth¬ 
ing new iu that,” and they speak mi-’ 
derstaudlugly. The men and women 
who are engaged in organizing the So¬ 
cial Democratic Party of America are 
not pluming themselves upon tiie nov¬ 
elty of their scheme for the improve¬ 
ment uf social, industrial and political 
conditions. They Alim for their move¬ 
ment a common-sense basis, free from 
the taint of vagary and in nil regards 
pre-eminently practical. 

Tlic wise man is credited with say¬ 
ing. "Th# tiling that hath been is that 
which shall he. and that which is done 
is that which shall be done; and there 
is no new tiling under tiie sun." Cred¬ 
iting the declaration of Solomon as 
conclusive, there must have been a 
time ls-fore lie lived when something 
like “Social Democracy.” of which 1 
write, existed iu the earth, the germ 
idea of which, though latent for cen¬ 
turies,’has aroused men from their 
lethargy from time to time in tiie proc¬ 
esses of evolution, to find its most po¬ 
tent expression in the present era of 
"progress and poverty,” civilization 
and savagery, wealth and war. charity 
and greet I, aroused them to an interest 
iu Socialism, which, with the elitvalric 
courage of crusaders and the revolu- 
-tionizihg zeal of iconoclasts, has ap¬ 
peared to do battle for the regenera¬ 
tion of society. 

No one hesitates to admit that tiie 
tusk is 1 'ierculcan; no one underesti¬ 
mates i lie power of opposing forces. 
Their name is legion, and they are or¬ 
ganized forces, close, compact, re¬ 
sourceful and defiant. They do not 
propose to surrender, compromise or 
arbitrate. They have tiie masses iu 
the dust, tlielr claws upon their throats 
and their hoofs upon tlicir prostrate 
forms, in liie face of all I lie verified 
facts that startle thinking men. there 
is no requirement for extravagant 
speech. 

Hut conditions as they exist are. ar¬ 
tificial, not natural. They were cre¬ 
ated liy men. and may lie changed, hy 
men. since it is a truth “that where 
there is a will there is a way" lo ele¬ 
vate humanity as certainly as where 
l here is a will there is a way to degrade 
it. and Social Democracy lias one cen¬ 
tral pivotal purpose, the amelioration 
of social conditions and the emancipa¬ 
tion of the victims of a vast brood of 
wrongs, all of which converge and con¬ 
solidate iu the one great and overmas¬ 
tering wrong of robbing them under 
tiie forms of law of the fruits of their 
toil, and thereby reducing them to a 
condition Where men dispose of their 
manhood and women of their chastity 
for the means of continuing lives that 
are a ceaseless horror. No well-in- 
formed, honest man either doubts or 
attempts to controvert the proposition, 
it Is as self-evident ns the law of 
gravitation. It is tiie crime of the 
ages, the one great curse resulting 
from “man’s Inhumanity to man." the 
ever-present and threatening calamity 
which wage-earners are required to 
face and provide against as best they 
may. 

Capitalism is running riot throughout 
the land. The private ownership of 
the means of production, that is to say, 
the means of life, is doing its deadly 
work. The trusts, syndicates and cor¬ 
porations. with more eyes and hands 
than any mythological monster ever 
possessed, concoct now schemes of 
spoliation, and the masses sink to lower 
depths of poverty, want, woe and deg¬ 
radation. 

The picture is not overdrawn. A 
Hogarth's hand would relax its hold 
upon its pencil in tracing the horrors 
of a sweat-shop or the agonies of the 
lives of tramps. Dante would look In 
vain throughout the realms of the in* 
fernal for incidents more horrifying 
than are found in tiie deep, dark, min¬ 
ing hells where miners work and fam¬ 
ish. Only :i Milton would be equal to 
the task of depleting the wreck and 
ruin wrought by tiie capitalist system 
iu a land which should he a paradise, 
hut which has been transformed into 
an arena, more horrible than those 
where Homan emperors delighted to 
torture the victims of tlielr vengeanci}. 

All over this fair land, in every cen¬ 
ter of population, iu mine and factory 
and shop, and spreading out into forest, 
field anil farm, where bird and bee and 
brook make merry music and the 
winds transform leaf and spray Into 
harps, where the flowers vie with the 
stars in making the earth as beautiful 
as the ‘ky above, iron-tongued and 
Iron-handed monsters of -greed and 
lust, conscienceless ns a Moloch and ns 
relentless ns death, have inaugurated 
wretchedness and poverty nntll from 
ocean to ocean, from valley to moun¬ 
tain top, rises one unceasing complaint, 
touching every note In the scale of dis- 
content and anger, while statesmen 
and students, philosophers and philan¬ 
thropists. amazed and aghast, contem¬ 
plate environments nnd await develop¬ 
ments. 

The millions of wage-earners do not 
own themselves, they are wage-slaves, 
and their masters control their lives 
and subject them to conditions ns de¬ 


grading as those which existed iu times 
of chattel slavery. True it Is that the 
united forces of labor could make 
themselves musters of the situation 
and change conditions to their liking, 
but divided on lines of political pnrti- 
sunisui. intimidated, bulldozed and 
bribed, they have done the bidding of 
the capitalist class, have been misled 
and betrayed by ignorant and dishon¬ 
est leaders until hope has all but per¬ 
ished. 

At this supreme Juncture Socialism 
comes Into view and advances to the 
arena. It offers a remedy for social ills 
which must lie mitigated if peace and 
prosperity are to come to the land. It 
strikes at the very root of capitalism 
hy proposing to transfer the means 
of production and distribution, i. e.'. 
the- land, mines, factories, railroads, 
machinery, etc., from private capital¬ 
ists to the whole people to be operated 
by them in their collective capacity for 
the good of all, and this it proposes lo 
do by tiie ballot of a triumphant ma¬ 
jority of awakened, class-conscious 
supporters. The revolution is to be 
complete, but it Is to be achieved by 
the ballot. 

From tiie date of the introduction of 
chattel slavery into tiie British colonies 
of America to the time when the 
shackels fell from the limbs of four 
million slaves by the proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln 243 years had 
elapsed. But It was amidst the smoke 
am) carnage of war. when a thousand 
streams ran ml to the sea, that chattel 
slavery, with its block and whips and 
pens, disappeared from the land. 
Wage-slavery has now In the United 
States a firmer standing than was ever 
Secured hy ehuuel slavery. For two 
centuries and a half no gleam of hope 
flushed upon the darkness iu which the 
Chattel skive lived and wrought and 
died, hut along all the years forces 
were ln-lng evolved to secure his res¬ 
cue. culminating in a war of calami¬ 
ties unparalleled in the history of the 
world. 

.Socialism would work out the re- 
dcinption of the wage-slave without 
a sanguinary conflict, its emancipat¬ 
ing programme includes no bloody or¬ 
deals. li unfurls to tilt- wind no but¬ 
tle banners except those inscribed with 
peace and good will to man. Its first 
great proposition is to educate work¬ 
ingmen, and by an act which requires 
tin exercise of wdl-powcr, to staud 
forth, redeemed and disenthralled from 
the domination of any other man or 
set of men under heaven. Tills ran be 
dime. It is the initial step to a higher 
plane of existence and a nobler life, 
where men grow and expand to their 
full stature. It is a step which evinces 
tic beginning of wisdom. He wlm 
takes it plucks for his own behoof and 
llijose dependent upon 1 dm tiie richest 
friuit that Inis grown on the tree of 
j knowledge in all the ages. 

Thousands are doing their own think 
inp and arc conscious of their class ill 
icrests in the economic struggle. They 
atv organizing everywhere. The move¬ 
ment is international. 

The following is from tin* Declara¬ 
tion of Principles of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party of America: 

"Tlic control of political power by 
tlje Social Democratic Party will be 
tantamount to the abolition of capital¬ 
ism and of all class rule. 

|"Tlie solidarity of labor connecting 
ttif with millions of class-conscious fel- 
Injw-workcrs throughout the civilized 
world will lead to International Social¬ 
ism. the brotherhood of man." 

j< upitulism is to eulminntc in social¬ 
ism. The scepter it lias wielded so long 
and so mercilessly in the interest of its 
clllss is soon to fall from its nerveless 
grasp. It is destroying itsoif. and from 
its ruins will rise tit,- Co-operative 
Chiumoiiwealth. 

THE BRISTOL TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 

The trade-union congress at Bristol 
is noted for certain important features. 
In the first place, the number of work¬ 
men represented Is said to have been 
unusually large: next, an international 
| character was given to the gathering 
I liy tiie presence of delegates from .the 
I United States, New Zealand, anil 
.Inpan: in the third place, the prosi- 
, dent of (lie congress. Mr. O’Grady, de- 
I llvcred a moderate lmt still a distinctly 
j Socialist address; and in the fourth 
place, the proposal which lias I teen put 
forward for a great federation of 
labor was In the mind of every dele¬ 
gate. We may take it that In the ranks 
of skilled industry collectivism Is a 
force to he reckoned with, though how 
far it lias permeated me minds of 
workmen, and to how great.a degree 
It Is intelligently held, is a very differ¬ 
ent mntter. Kngllsh workingmen, we 
are glad to say, are apt to hold collec¬ 
tivist doctrines much as the Inembers 
of certain religious sects hold views 
about the Immediate coining of the end 
of tiie world. They believe iu these 
views sincerely, and yet they never 
dream of acting on them, but cheer¬ 
fully conduct tlielr lives on an entirely 
contradictory basis. The president of 
the congress is, however, clearly a col¬ 
lectivist. and he set forth his creed 
in a speech marked by some ability. 
Mr. O’Grady docs not seem to bdlong 
to the revolutionary variety of Social¬ 
ist. whose day, in fact. Is declining In 
nlost countries. He Is rather of the 
evolutionary variety, ns shown by his 
remarks on the workmen's compensa¬ 
tion act, which he thankfully accepted 
as an installment of a wide scheme of 
Industrial legislation. NMr. O'Grady 
does not appear to note a very broad 


distinction between the position that 
the state should compel certain hu¬ 
mane conditions of labor to be ob¬ 
served, and the position that the state 
itself should he the employer of labor, 
that It should carry on manufacturing 
ami trndlfig operations, that it should 
liny and sell, and should distribute the 
means of livelihood to all. Yet the dis¬ 
tinction is-vital, and all our existing 
labor legislation 1 ms kept strictly to 
one side of the line of demurkatlon. 

The president of the congress is evi¬ 
dently of that advanced laxly of labor 
agitators who hold that trade-union¬ 
ism, as wo have known it, Is a spent 
force. Recently an elaborate proposal 
has been put forward for discussion 
ns to the superseding of tiie trade- 
un >n congress by a gigantic federa¬ 
tion of labor. In which all trades, 
skilled and unskilled, shall be repre¬ 
sented on the basis of numbers, and 
which shall also develop a fighting 
fund and a political programme of a 
quasl-socinllst type. The Idea seems 
to have penetrated the minds of many 
of the active men that, ns things are, 
capita! is winning all along the line, 
and that, consequently, some new 
method must he tried by which the 
working classes may be better 
equipped for the double end they ap¬ 
pear to have in view,—legislation af¬ 
fecting the hours of labor and a mini¬ 
mum wage. Mr. O’Gradj' argued this 
matter out with much energy. He 
asked his audience to observe “the 
trend of modern industry," which was 
•"distinctly toward collectivism.” huge 
combinations of capital succeeding 
smaller individual concerns. An as¬ 
sumption which is far too sweeping 
and certainly not true of one great in¬ 
dustry. i. e„ agriculture, where small 
farms usually pay better than great 
ones. Labor lias not yet. was Ills con¬ 
clusion. been organized on methods 
efficient enough: trade-unionism did 
its own work iu its own day. but now 
tf vaster amL better-led combination is 
needful if workingmen are not to be 
ground to powder by the action of the 
new trusts, rings and syndicates. Mr. 
U’tiradv went on to indicate the kind 
of measures upon which such united 
working-class effort should lie concen¬ 
trated. They included the three 
methods of labor legislation, taxation, 
and "nationalization.” The legal eight- 
hour day eatne first, then followed tiie 
luxation of land values, mineral rents, 
and royalties, and. finally, the “nation¬ 
alization of railways.”—it being added, 
however, that these were but prelim¬ 
inary steps to a complete industrial 
collectivism, to be brought about by 
pacific means through the united po¬ 
litical action of tiie working classes. 
Iu short. .Mr. O’Grady hints at a po¬ 
litical movement here analogous to the 
Socialist movement in Germany. tint 
based upon a prior organization of in¬ 
dustry. London Spectator. 

Swiss Socialist journals claim that 
the Italian government is publishing a 
decoy anarchist paper named 
l.’Agitore in Neitehatel, Switzerland, 
through its “agents provocateurs." 
The -Italian working men in Switzer¬ 
land. of whom there are thousands, 
have recently perfected a national or¬ 
ganization. and also formed a branch 
of tiie Swiss Social Democracy. The 
government of Geneva lias expelled 
from its territory Vergnauinl. the see. 
ret ary of the Italian working men’s 
anions in Switzerland, for alleged un¬ 
lawful agitation during the recent gen¬ 
eral strike in that city. Yergnaninl’s 
'•ase lias been appealed to tiie federal 
council. The Socialists claim that the 
Charges against him are groundless, 
and are made at tiie Instigation of the 
vile Italian government. 

The University of l’aris lias refused 
I’rof. .Inures permission lo deliver a 
series of lectures before tiie students 
of tiie Sorbomie on "The Foundations 
of Socialism in Their Relations to the 
Ideas of Morality. Art, and Religion.’’ 
file University facility explains this 

outrage on tiie freedom of sob.. hy 

denying* the scientific character of the 
proposed series. .Inures, who has 
shown hl^jqunllflcations for scientific 
Investigations as professor of philoso¬ 
phy in the University of Toulouse, 
could not In this ease please tin* "scien¬ 
tific” spirit of the intellectual coterie 
of lackeys of the French bourgeoisie, 
it must be said, however, to tiie credit 
•>f tlic minority of the faculty, that the 
vote on tlic proposition to refuse this 
course of lectures stood 21 to Mi. 

According to the last census, the 
capitalist class, properly so called, in 
Germany, numbers only 410,000 per¬ 
sons, of whom 80.000 are manufactur¬ 
ers. lii.ooo are great merchants. 25,- 
000 nre great landlords, and 200,000 
live on stocks, bonds, nnd the like. The 
middle class does not count more than 
2.150,000 members. As for the prole¬ 
tariat. It numbers 15.00o.oo0; of whom 
•1.000.000 are Wage-workers In manu¬ 
facturing Industry. 200.000 are day 
laborers. 1 . 200,000 are -mechanics. 
2 . 000.000 arc employed in trade and 
transportation, nnd 5.600.000 •are agri¬ 
cultural laborers. Thus the capitalist 
class constitutes but 1.82 per cent, of 
the population, the middle class 14.4 
per cent., and the working-class 73.4 
per cent. 

The Free Communist Association, at I 
Clousden Hill, near Newcastle, which 
once consisted of 30 members, has 
now dwindled to three. The original 
concern is being wound up. 


MAN ABOYE CONSTITUTIONS, 

Tho’ we break our fathers’ promise f 
We have nobler duties first; .^3 1 
The traitor to humanity | 

Is the traitor most accursed; m 

Man is more than constitutions; ■ 

Better rot beneath the sod it 

Than In- true to church and state ™ 
While we’re doubly false to 

[man?]. ^ _ 

We owe allegiance to the state, § 

But deeper, truer, more, | 

To the sympathies that God hath set f 
Within our spirit’s core; 1 

Our country claims our fealty; Si® 
We grant it so, but then— 

Before man made us citizeus, 

Great Nature made us men. 

He’s true to God who’s true to maa- 
Whatever wrong is done 
To the humblest nnd the weakest, 
’Neath the all-beholding sun, ; ,4 

That wrong is also done to us; 

And they are slaves most base 1 
Whose love of right is for themseWo, 
And not foi all tlielr nice. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. | 

WHO’S A PRINTER? 

"Will the farmers and lumbcnne* 
come iu on raiuy days and pi type, or 
will tiie printers go out on fair days 
and help pull stumps, roll logs, tear 
their elothes, pinch their fingers and 
swear? Oh, Ixish! There is no co-op¬ 
eration between a printing plant and a 
farm except financially. -A. B. Hlcta, 

111 Industrial hreetlom. 

That’s it! In some occupations one 
must mash, burn and gash his tingen, 
while oliers can keep hands soft, but 
firm a -I shapely. Some must tear and 
soil tlielr clothing, sweat and fume 
and swear, while others brush and' 
saunter and swelL As the lioys say: 
"Why are these things thus?’’ I atn 
reminded hy my ruminations of a re*l 
true story. I can vouch for it because 
the remark was addressed to me, and 
that, too, hy a life-long "labor re¬ 
former.'’ 

We were engaged in a quiet, friendly 
conversation about “.the movement,” 
“the. world.” “mankind.” etc., when, 
turning abruptly, the gentleman said: 
"You observe my hands? They are well 
kept, aren’t they? Eh? Well, 1 am 1 
real true-blue ’democrat,' but I like 
tiie professions which preserve our 
hands." 

J'licrc are very many of this kind. 

1 know quite a number who are «o 
"humanitarian.” Speak pompously of 
“tiie cause"—“the great cause lot hu¬ 
manity”—while the wife broils in the 
kitchen and boils in the "inner sanc¬ 
tum." 

And. as I chalice to lie of a snmfr 
: what practical turn of mind (though* 
preacher for twenty years). I have beet 
thinking of late that If any publisher 
could lie found who would insert the 
following ail. 1 would feel relieved to 
sis- it in print (though I surmise tint 
the replies would have a far different 
effect!: 

"Wanted to Know—Who anil whet* 
are tho plumbers and trench digger* 
and longshoremen and hod-carrier* 
and “washerwomen" and cheap cook* 
and scrub farmers et nl. who are "iu 
love with tlielr occupation" and “wish 
a Job.” Don’t all write at once. Ad¬ 
dress M. PLOYER, 

“Sboektown. 0." 

Of course. Mr. Editor and friends, 
tiie above is only the clumsy eoglt*- , 
lion of "one of the cloth” who lias * 
(lull recollection of "the man who bad 
not where to lay his head." A great 
many persons with “soft hands” love 
that man so much that $3,000 per year 
is small compensation for the joy they 
feel in telling all the world about 1L ; 

Funny old world, which, the seien-;, 
tists inform us. is now entering upoa 
another "cycle.” Perhaps that ac¬ 
counts for the many “ups and downs" 
observable in tiie commercial vorld,: 
and tlic stunning cries wiih which our 
ears are saluted; "Democrat! Social 
Democrat! Demagogue! MagU! 
Mountebank! Millionaire! Miser! Uab- - 
bi! Republican! Potentate! Pope! Ifio- 
tocrat!” etc., etc., to the cud of the 
chapter. 

And the world swings on its axis, 
while the donkey engine drags down 
the trees nnd the donkey human burn! | 
them to cook pig and pastry while be 
prays: “Thy kingdom come. Thy wflt 
be done on earth!” ... In my 
next I will write wliat this was to have 
contained, but which will keep, like 
many other good things. 
v REV. II. S. LAKE. 


Merrie 

England 
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branch meetings. 


rKotlcw Of Branch Meetings Inserted for 
ner month.] 

tiolnrado Branch No. 1. of the Social Dem- 
Jra lc l'srty. meets every Sunday eve at 
•g™.2r»«tor/ of Mill c,. 14th and Arapahoe, 
S2!S7cSR. 8 p“n. Haue* Butler, chair- 
2SS’ lk» Marla.. Steele. Secretary, 
nranch 1 of Illinois. Chicago, meets every 
evening at Koch's Hall, lot Kan- 
5doh»“rrank Whitney, ltoanoke Imllulng. 
u r^atsry 

nr.nrh No 6, Indiana, meets first HBitnr- 
*.* .renin* and 3 Sunday afternoon of each 
t/n5> at ftelchwaln's llall, corner Market 
Sol Noble street*. Indianapolis. 

““ J,0DI J. ZOUN. Secretary. 

r ranch No. 3, St. Louis, n.eel* second 
ind fourth Tues-lays at 13th and Wyoming 
Itiect*. Wm. Buesche, secretary. 3338 lovta 

srenue. 

Rranch No. 2 Ohio. Cleveland, meets In 
ateuel's Hall, corner Monroe nud Pearl 
Streets, every Monday evening. 

r ranch 1. Philadelphia, meets every Sat- 
arfS « P City Hall. North I'lara. 
Jn,. branch Issue* a call for a general con- 
frrrnce of Philadelphia Soclallstsfor Frl- 
JJ., g p. m., September 30, at 223 North 
Twelfth Street. 

Branch No. 11. Milwaukee, meets second 
■hi fourth -Wednesdays, at 614 State street. 
Hunger, secretary, 614 Chestnut 

street. 

Branch No. 11, Milwaukee, meet* second 
sad fourth Wednesdays, at 614 State street. 
Jacob Hunger, secretary. 602 Chestnut 

‘'{trench 12. Milwaukee, meet* every Brut 
ud third Thursday of "the month at Volk- 
■jgaa's Hall, corner of Twenty-first and 
£jitreStreets at 8 p. m. Edward Koepfcr, 

secretsry. 

Hllwsukee Central Committee of the 8o- 
(W Democratic Party of America meets 
erst sad third Mondays at 8 o'clock sharp 
it 01 State street. Frederic Heath, secre¬ 
tary, John Doerfler. treasurer. 

Breach No. C (Jewish) of Peunaylvnnla 
tuta every Wednesday at 6UT> S. Third 
giRSt, Philadelphia, at 7:30. Discussion 
ttmi to y. I. Gerson, secretary. 

* * * 

Branches which! have not yet for. 
warded dues to. headquarters are re¬ 
quested to take up this' mutter as the 
first order of business and atteud to It 

at once. 

• » * 

Up In .Wisconsin our comrades are as 
busy as bees in the campaign. Dozens 
of new branches will be organized 
there in the next sixty days, 
jt. • * * 

A. E. Gammage gave the address at 
the regular meeting of Branch 1 of 
UUnois, Wednesday evening, to a good 

attendance. New members were 

added to the roll, and the work of the 
Branch is attracting attention. 

r * * 

Last week we reported seven new 
branches organized. While the num¬ 
ber this week is less, the new branches 
are important and large in member¬ 
ship. They are' located at Holyoke 
tad Newburyport. Muss. Both start 
oat with an aggressive membership 
dearly comprehending the principles 
ud purposes of the party, and will 
render invaluable aid to the campaign 
now under full headway in Massachu- 
letts. 

• * * 

There Is great activity at St. Louis, 
where the party has a candidate in 
the field for nbout every vacancy. 

* * • 

A Social Democratic Party conven¬ 
tion held at Amesbury. Mass.. Sep¬ 
tember 25. unanimously nominated as 
its candidate for congress Albert L. 
GlUlng of Haverhill. At the same 
time John 0. Chase was unanimously 
chosen as the party’s candidate for 
State Senator from the fourth district. 

A district committee was appointed 
consisting of Charles W. Green, Anies- 
bury; James II. Hilisgrove of llnver- 
hill, W. P. Porter of Newburyport. 
The object of tills committee was to 
procure nomination blanks and secure 
the required number of signatures to 
place the candidates’ names upon the 
official ballot 

Speeches were made by C. II. Brad¬ 
ley of Haverhill, candidate for secre¬ 
tary of state; Charles S. Grieves of 
Amesbury, candidate for state auditor; 
John C. Chase of Haverhill; W. P. 
Porter of Newburyport, candidate for 
Itvemor, and .Tames F. Carey of Ha- 
Wr hill. 

COMRADES OF BALTIMORE, RALLY! 

Saturday, October !). S p. in., grand 
ratification meeting of the Social 
Democratic Party at City Hall plaza. 
Speakers: Com. Myer London, of New 
Pork, and Chas. Hackman, candidate 
for Congress. 

&Bdny, October 10. 8 p. in., grand 
mass meeting at Grand Army Hall. 
Subject: "The Principles and Tactics 
of the Social Democratic Party.” Com¬ 
rades, agitate for good attendance. 
CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 

WISCONSIN. 

• — 

Fusion between the Populists and 
the Democrats did hot come about in 
this state, mainly because the Demo¬ 
crats discovered that the pops had no 
rotes to deliver. The Democratic 
convention, thinking at first that there 
would be fusion, adopted /i platform 
which Populist Schindler declared to 
he excellent, but which now that fu¬ 
sion was knocked out. Populist Robert 
Schilling says Is made up of unpop- 
nlistlc buncombe. Naturally the pop 
leaders are placed In an unenviable 
llsht, and the voters are able to see 
through their disguises. They wlU 
PoD a small vote, having lost the con¬ 


fidence-of the laboring class, as well 
as all others who detest trading for 
office. 

The present campaign has nicely; 
unmasked another- "lover of labor, 
none other than the state organizer of 
the Federation of Labor in Wisconsin, 
Frank J. Weber. The Social 'Demo¬ 
crats were suspicious of his integrity 
to principle for a long time, but some 
months ago he approached one of our 
memlters and claimed that he lutd long 
•leaned to Socialism, etc., and that 
now he wished to come out boldly for 
it, and to join our party. Fearing that 
perhaps we had done the man an in¬ 
justice and misjudged him, he was ad¬ 
mitted as a member of one of out 
branches. But the character of the 
man is now exposed, for he lias en¬ 
rolled himself us a speaker for the 
pops during the present campaign, and 
been nominated by them for a legisla¬ 
tive office. And the pity Is that there 
are other such men in the labor move¬ 
ment liable at any .moment to bring 
disgrace upon it. 

The 8. D. P. has secured the required 
number of signatures to get on the 
official ballot, and Its energies will now 
be turned to the other matters con¬ 
cerned in tlie campaign. At the meet¬ 
ing of the campaign committee in Mil¬ 
waukee on Monday, It was decided to 
print 100,000 caples of the state and 
national platforms, with cuts of 
the state candidates, for circulation 
throughout the state. It was also de¬ 
cided to close negotiations with G. A. 
Hoelin of St. Louis to make German 
speeches in the state, and also to *e 
cure Seymour Stcdman, diaries 
Soelke. and other English speakers. 
Comrade Debs is expected to make 
several speeches in'the state, but no 
dates have been fixed. "{The campaign 
committee also commissioned Thomas 
C. I*. Myers as an organizer for the 
state, and for the present he will de¬ 
vote ills entire time to the work. be- 
giuning his lalmrs in ltuclnc some day 
this week. 

Eight Milwaukee members have ob¬ 
ligated themselves to pay one dollar a 
month into a fund with which to keep 
an organizer at work constantly In the 
middle west states. The Milwaukee 
comrades are full of fire itnd are 
especially gratified at the favorable re¬ 
ports from headquarters as to the 
movement throughout the country. 


gress in the First district, we have a 
tireless worker, an able and incorrupt¬ 
ible, class-conscious workingman who 
will always he found in the fore front 
waging tlie battle for labor’s emanci¬ 
pation. 

Comrade E. E. South wick of Nashua, 
who ought to represent the Second 
district in the hulls of congress, is l 
class-conscious workingman. A shoe¬ 
maker by trade, and one of the old- 
line Socialist workers, a friend and co¬ 
worker of Herbert N. Cnssou for years, 
Comrade Southwiek knows the Social¬ 
ist movement from A to Z. 

In Comrade Charles G. Levan, of the 
Manchester Swedisli branch, we have 
not only an able und honest comrade, 
but a man who is doing his full share 
in the work for emancipation. Years 
ago lie was Master Workman of the 
great Swedish assembly K. of L, 
Comrade Levan was one of the first 
and one of the last Knights ot Labor 
in New Hampshire. He is a splendid 
worker for our cause, and we “Yanks” 
are proud ot him ami his coworkers 
in tlie Swedish branch. 

MANCHESTER. 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

New Hampshire has always been ' 
reckoned as a conservative state. 
While Massachusetts has been the 
home of “cranks’’ for years, it's only 
now and then that you can find one 
in tin 1 old Granite State. Af the time 
of tlie Chicago convention we had six 
branches S. D. A. The three that were 
located in Manchester njt onee joined 
the S. D. I’. Since then tlie Somers- 
won li branch has joined. A new 
branch has been organized in Milford 
composed of first-class Social Demo¬ 
crats. Both Nashua and Exeter have 
voted to join tlie S. D. 1\ The work of 
reorganization lias greatly retarded the 
educational campaign, and for this we 
shall poll a smaller vote. 

Well, we believe we are Just begin¬ 
ning to see daylight, and that the 
movement will progress from now on. 
We have Social Democrats in a num¬ 
ber of country towns, nud before an¬ 
other campaign is on good branches 
will be organized. 

In the'last election the S. L. I’, can¬ 
didate for Governor received 483 votes, 
a larger vote l>y one or two hundred 
than they will receive tills year. 

The Social Democratic Party expects 
to poll 500 votes. 

We.have secured the required num¬ 
ber of names on our nomination pa¬ 
pers. 

Comrades, tlie work from now on 
will tell. Circulate literature mid re¬ 
member. push the circulation of The 
Herald. 

The campaign rate nine weeks is 
only 10 cents. Send The Herald to all 
die .dissatisfied workingmen. 

The New Hampshire S. L. P. have 
voted to Ignore The People in the fu¬ 
ture and will send reports to New 
Charter. 

In conversation recently with an hon¬ 
est S. L. P. comrade, he said that tlie 
pulley ot The People was a disgrace to 
Socialism. I said; “That is true, and 
as the party Indorses said policy tlie 
party itself is a disgrace to Socialism.” 

’Political parties never reform tbein- 
selveH— never have and never will. 
Those hottest S. L. P. comrades who 
hope to reform their party might as 
well quit at onee. 

In Comrade S. F. Claflin we have an 
ideal candidate for Governor, lie is a 
workingman who has been identified 
with our interests for ninny years, lie 
has been a member of the Knights of 
IgilKir and Federal Lnlmr Union. He 
was one of the first men in New Hamp¬ 
shire to Join the Nationalist movement, 
and his excellent pamphlet. “Nation¬ 
alism,” lias had a wide circulation ne 
was one of the first agitators of the 
P P. movement. Fearless and out¬ 
spoken. honest and manly, always 
readv to do Ills full share and more for 
our noble cause, he ought to receive 
every radical vote in this state. 

In Comrade Charles H. Mellen, of 
Sornerswortb, our candidate for con¬ 


“OUR GENE.” 

Comrade Eugene V. Debs in an in¬ 
terview published in the Terre Haute 
Gazette, denies the absurd story 
sent out from Toronto two weeks 
ago. and commented on by the 
journalistic prostitute on the corner of 
Dearborn and Madison streets, Chi¬ 
cago, with true Medllllau savagery. 
Comrade Debs sold 

••Somebody started a story that 1 
went to Toronto in older to get an 
office in the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Firemen. I went there because 1 
was near, at hand and at the invita¬ 
tion of some individual members of 
the organization. While I do riot be¬ 
lieve in tlie theory of the Firemen's 
order, its principles'In my opinion be¬ 
ing narrow and not on broad or liberal 
hues. I have never lost Interest in the 
members, ns I grew up in the order, 
one might say. and the welcome I re¬ 
ceived at Toronto was of tlie warm¬ 
est possible character and very grat¬ 
ifying to me. 

"There is. no office in any labor or¬ 
ganization 'that I would hold. No one 
knows the tyranny thill office in a la- 
bur organization carries with it. 1 
would not hold ap office in a labor 
organization if it paid me $l(Xl,t)00 a 
year. By remaining outside my opin¬ 
ions are my own and I can express 
myself without coming into contact 
with the narrow principles or theories 
of any order. If I stayed in I would 
be in the position of a hired muu. 1 
would have to work out my plans 
with reference to the plans of the 
organization and would not feel free 
to criticise labor where I saw labor 
.was in the wrong.” 

Our comrade lias been invited to ad¬ 
dress tlie Nineteenth Century Club of 
New Y'ork next March. He has .ac¬ 
cepted tlie invitation and it is safe to 
say that on that occasion will lie heard 
a radical presentation of humanity's 
cause in one cf the most noted organ¬ 
izations of its kind in the country, 
lie has also been invited to speak be¬ 
fore tlie Good Government Club of 
the L'uiversty of Michigan. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


I have lying before me a paper pub¬ 
lished in the interest of tile North¬ 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany. in which company 1 am insured 
for a'small umorint— all I can afford 
to pay tlie jiremium'on—containing a 
summary of tlieir annual statement for 
Jan. 1. 181)8, in which is an array of 
figures quite startling to one who re¬ 
alizes that tlie expenses atid profits of 
every non-producing business are 
drawn from the results of labor in Its 
contest with nature. 

The vastness of tlie sum taken by 
this business as a whole becomes evi¬ 
dent. when one walks through tlie dis¬ 
trict where such business locates in 
either of our large cities and sees the 
number there are of such concerns, of 
which the one mentioned 'here Is not 
the greatest. Observe the flue offices 
they occupy, see the number of clerks 
ejuployed, consider the salaries paid 
the presidents of these companies, and 
the commissions paid thousands of 
agents. 

In the report that lies before me the 
amount represented by "Commissions. 
Medical Examinations, Taxes, etc.,” 
is for this one company “$2,009,807” 
—over two million dollars. Next Item, 
“Office Salaries. Expenses of Trustees. 
Legal Loan and Real Estate Expenses, 
etc.. $717,537.” What is the total of 
such items for all Insurance compa¬ 
nies? What will lie the bill that labor 
ultimately must pay, even if indirectly? 

The Income of tills company, aside 
from the premiums. Is given as. $1,S97.- 
(192. This amount, minus the amount 
paid for taxes, is drawn from labor, 
ns there is no income from capital ex¬ 
cept as It is used to buy labor. 

How much of the over $15,000,000 of 
premium money received by this com¬ 
pilin' rightfully belongs to labor it is 
impossible to tell. See how this busi¬ 
ness piles up: .Tan. I, 1808, total In¬ 
come, $1,093,785; Jan. 1. 1898, onij 
thirtv years later. $20,020,102, with 
total' assets of $103,375,530. Five per 
cent. Interest on this last sum would 
pay $1,000 per year to more than 5.000 
men. But consider only the expenses 
of this company, $2,904,949. an amount 
sufficient to pay 2,900 men $1,000 each; 


and yet labor as a whole refuses to 
unite and Vote away u system under 
.which such u business is made pos¬ 
sible. 

So much for that. Now let us con¬ 
sider its bearing individually. I am a 
clerk with a salary of less than $1,000, 
with which, because I love my home, 
I am trying to pay my way and, 
through a building association, to buy 
the house 1 live In. Out of my salary 
I must pay $50 this year as Interest 
on the amount still due, then taxes, 
water rent and ground rent. Now, 
front the Uttle that is left 1 must pay 
$30 yearly! to an insurance company, 
so that if I should die before my wife 
this Christian, civilized people may not 
take her house; and, unless she cun 
give some service more valuable than 
thousand of others who cannot And 
employment, she might suffer even for 
food and clothing. If such is my out¬ 
look with $NHt salary, what about the 
vast number who cannot afford to pay 
for anything but tlieir miserable hand- 
to-mouth existence? 

But the saddest of all is the ense of 
the poor and sick. This wonderful 
scheme evolved of our civilization, 
tills octopus held aloft by its agents 
ns the “brazen serpent in tlie wilder¬ 
ness,” will hare nothing to do with u 
man much short of perfect physically; 
and riot only is this true, hut tlie his¬ 
tory of Ids family before him must un¬ 
dergo scrutiny, and If they have not 
lived and idled to suit, as per average 
liy statistics, your application is turned 
down. 

How my heart aches when I see a 
father- struggling and lighting against' 
disease that he may not lose his earn¬ 
ing |lower, unable to get insurance, 
lie who needs it most, even if he could 
pay for it. doomed to lie overcome, 
knowing that by no means can he pro¬ 
vide for tlie future of those he loves! 
I say ray heart aches in sympathy with 
liis for tlie prospect of the future in 
store for wife and children. 

At the dawn of the day of Socialism, 
imperfect though the beginnings may 
be, this great insurance business will 
no longer have any excuse for exist¬ 
ence. ( HAS. II. HOLTON. 


A CROOKED THEORY. 


Sir William Crookes’ late echo of the 
old exploded Malthusian doctrine of 
overpopulation brings forth this criti¬ 
cism in a London exchange: 

For many generations they have 
been pretending to see a cause of grave 
concern in the increase of population. 
The earth, they declared, would short¬ 
ly be so'crowded that the authorities 
would have to hang boards outside an¬ 
nouncing “Standing Room Only.” The 
people's seif-multiplication, they de¬ 
clared. meant, poverty nud crime, and 
strained! a nation's resources; and 
wizened. bow-backed philosophers 
wrote treatises on the need f<>r check¬ 
ing the fecundity of mankind. 

Instead of which, tlie uneasiness of 
the French Government is steadily in¬ 
creasing, because tin- population of 
France is' steadily declining. Taxes 
on bachelors, prizes to the parents of 
large families, appeals to their pa¬ 
triotism may come and go; but the de¬ 
crease ill the population of France 
seems fated to go on till Paris is a 
desert, and the last Frenchman lias 
eouspnated Dreyfus and Zola, and 
died. Whilst the races whose impru¬ 
dent fertility was to endanger the 
power of their state, are emigrating, 
colonizing, conquering new lands, over¬ 
running the earth, and spreading tlieir 
language and empire.from pole to pole, 
the careless French, charm their Legis¬ 
lature never so wisely, remain con¬ 
cerned, only to escape the cares of ma¬ 
trimony^ 

In oilier countries, too. we see Na¬ 
ture mocking tlie wise Mai thus. Dr. 
Mary .Iordan Finlay calls attention to 
••wn evolutionary process which no ob¬ 
stetrician can full to notice;” and de¬ 
clares j that “at the present rate of 
change the time is not far distant 
when women will no longer suckle 
their Infants. Among tlie cultured 
classes of tin- most advanced races the 
proportion of women who now cannot 
nurse tlieir children, and those who 
can nurse them hilt a few weeks, is 
still larger.” 

All over tlie world, the more edu¬ 
cated women refuse to spend their 
lives in the tilings and cares of rear¬ 
ing children: families of one or two 
are steadily suptilnntliig the formerly 
common families of ten ort twelve. 

Sir Win. Crookes. I think, may throw 
off ills anxiety; Nature appears quite 
callable of minding her own business 
and of providing for her own needs. 

The scientist of the future need not 
trouble liiniselir to check increase of 
population, bull to check tlie loss of it. 

One-fourth of the children horn die 
within one year, arid one-half die with¬ 
in live years. How to prevent this 
waste? That is the question. Upon 
its solution linngs the key to nearly i ll 
t lint is contained in what we call the 
Social Problem. 

The training of children and the re¬ 
sponsibility for their sustenance must 
tend more and more to be transferred 
from the shoulders of the Individual 
to those of the community. Everyone 
begins to perceive that the faults of 
the parents ought not to crush the 
chances of the children; nnd that Jus¬ 
tice is In this case hacked by national 
Interest, as the children are the na¬ 
tion’s most precious property, and the 
difference between the making and the 
marring of them Is as the difference 
between the mnklng and the marring 
of tlie nation. 
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SOCIAL 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

* OF AflERlCA. 


OBJECT. 

The Social Democratic Party of 
American declares its object to be the 
establishment of a system of co-opera¬ 
tive production uud distribution, 
througli the restoration to the people 
of all the means of production and dis¬ 
tribution, to be administered by or¬ 
ganized society in the interest of the 
whole people, and the complete eman¬ 
cipation of society from the domina¬ 
tion of cupitalism. 


CANDIDATES OF THE PARTY. 

Baltimore, Md.: For Congress, 
Charles Bnckman, William Fox and C. 
E. Taylor. 

New Hampshire: For Governor, 
Sumner F. Claflin; for Congress, first 
district, Charles II. Mellen; second dis¬ 
trict, Edward E. Southwiek. 

Terre Haute (Vigo county), Indiana: 
For judge of the superior court, Sam¬ 
uel M. Young; prosecuting attorney, 
Charles D. Wilgus; treasurer, Clarence 
E. Kinger.v; auditor, William Ehren- 
hnrdt; clerk, Charles R. Waltz; re¬ 
corder. John S. Klngery; sheriff, Her¬ 
man Stuempfle; coroner, Andrew J. 
Melville; commissioner, second dis¬ 
trict Samuel R. Hoar; surveyor, Mock 
Turtle; joint representatives, Frank 
Storz nnd James Oneal; representa¬ 
tives, Otis M. Schroer and William C. 
Casey. 

Wisconsin: Fot 1 Governor, Howard 
Tuttle: Lieutenant-Governor, E. P. 
Hnssinger; Secretary of State, Thomas 
C. P. Meyers; state treasurer, August 
Mohr; attorney-general, Richard Eis¬ 
ner; superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion, R. O. Stoll; railroad commission¬ 
er, -Charles Richter; insurance com¬ 
missioner, Eugene II. Rooney; Con¬ 
gress (fourth district). Louis A. Ar¬ 
nold; sheriff. Charles A. Blodgett; clerk 
of courts, Nicholas B. Schwln; county 
clerk, F. W. Relifcld; county treasur¬ 
er, Philip Siegel; register of deeds, 
Gustave Richter; county surveyor, 
Carl Malewski; coroner, Fred Bruck- 
huesen. 

Missouri: Judge of the supreme 
court (long term), Albert E. Sanderson; 
judge of tlie supreme court (short 
term), G. A. Hoelin; superintendent of 
public schools, James A. Kendall: rail¬ 
road and warehouse commissioner. 
George Storz: judges of the circuit 
court. Jacob I,. Franz, J. C. Wlbel nnd 
Joseph Filler; judge of the court of 
criminal correction. Anton Loy; judge 
of the probate court, William Ruesclie; 
recorder of deeds, A. F. Ilneussler; 
clerk of the circuit court, L. Stoll; 
clerk of tlie court of criminal correc¬ 
tion, William Brandt; clerk of the 
criminal court, Nle Berllngen; clerk of 
the probate court, Charles Specht; 
prosecuting attorney. Martin Erd; as¬ 
sistant prosecuting attorney, W. H. 
Scott; sheriff, F. Meier; coroner, Stan¬ 
ley D. Peet. 

Illinois: For state treasurer, James 
Beattiei Spring Valley; superintendent 
o i public instruction, Ward King, 
Streator; trustees of University of Illi¬ 
nois, Alzina P. Stevens, George Koop 
and Cornelius L. Hcege. Chicago. 

-Massachusetts: For Governor, Wiu- 
field P. Porter, Newburyport; Lieut.- 
Governor, Isaac W. Skinner, Brock¬ 
ton; Secretary of State. Charles II. 
Bradley, Haverhill: Treasurer, Charley 
W. .White, Winchester; Auditor, 
Charles L. Grooves, Amesbury. 

WHAT SOCIALISM IS. 

The whole aim and purpose of So¬ 
cialism is a closer union of Social fac¬ 
tors. The present need is growth in 
that direction.—Richard P. Ely. 

Socialism Is the Idea) and hope of 
a new society founded on industrial 
lienee and forethought, aiming at a 
new and higher life for ail men.—Wil¬ 
liam Morris. 

Let no man fear the name of "So¬ 
cialist.” The movement of tlie work¬ 
ing class for justice by any other nn^ne 
would be as terrible.—Father William 
Barry. 

The abolition of that individual ac¬ 
tion on which modern societies depend, 
and the substitution of a regulated 
system of cooperative action.—Impe¬ 
rial Dictionary. 

The science of reconstructing so¬ 
ciety on an entirely new basis, by sub¬ 
stituting the principle of association 
for that of competition In every branch 
of lipinnu industry.—Worcester’s Dic¬ 
tionary. 

A theory or polity that aims to se¬ 
cure the reconstruction of society. In¬ 
crease of wenlth, nnd a more equal 
distribution of the products of labor 
through the public collective owner¬ 
ship of land and capital (as distin¬ 
guished from protterty) and the public 
collective management of ail indus¬ 
tries. Its motto Is, “To everyone ac¬ 
cording to his deeds.’’—Standard Dic¬ 
tionary- 

Any theory of system of labor organ¬ 
ization which would abolish entirely, 
or in great part, the Individual effort 
and competition on which modern zo- 
ciety rests, and substitute co-opera¬ 
tion; would introduce a more perfect 
and equal distribution of the products 
of labor, and would make land and 
capital, as the Instruments of produc¬ 
tion, the JoiDt possession of the com¬ 
munity.—Century Dictionary. 
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Incomplete, but It was sublime. It 
softened minds, it calmed, appeased 
and enlightened, and It spread civiliza¬ 
tion over the world. The French ltev- 
ohitiou was good, for it was the con¬ 
secration of humanity.” 

The bishop could not refrain from 
muttering: 

"Yes? ’93!” 

The Republican drew himself up 
with almost mournful solemnity, and 
t hunted, ns well as a dying man could 
shout: 

“Ah! there we have it! I have been 
waiting for that. A cloud hnd been 
k ollecting for fifteen hundred years, 
and at the end of that period It burst: 
you are condemning the thunder-clap.” 

The bishop, without perhaps confess- 
tug it to himself, felt that the blow had 
tone home; still he kept a good coun¬ 
tenance, ami answered: 

“The Judge speaks in the name of 
(justice; the priest in that of pity, which 
is only,a higher form of Justice. A 
(thunder-clap must not deceive itSelf." 

And he added, as he looked fixedly 
tit the conventionalist “And Lonls 
ixvnr 

The Republican stretched forth his 
hand and seized the bishop’s arm. 

"Ixmls XVII. Let us consider. 
Wnom do we weep for? Is it the inno¬ 
cent child? In that ease I weep with 
fou. Is it the royal child? In that 
i use I must ask leave to reflect. For 
me. the thought off the brother of Car- 
louche, an Innocent lad, hung up under 
the armpits in the place de Grove until 
death ensued, foy the sole crime of 
being Cartouche's brother, is not less 
painful than the grandsou of Louis 
XV.. the innocent! boy martyrized in 
tile Temple Tower for the sole crime of 
being the grandson of Louis XV." 

“I do not like tfuch association of 
names, sir,” said the bishop. 

“Louis XV., Cnrtouche; on behalf of 
which do you protest?” 

There was a moment's silence; the 
bishop almost regretted having come, 
aud yet felt himself vaguely and 
strangely shaken. The conventionalist 
continued: 

“Ah! sir priest, you do not like the 
crudities of truth, but Christ loved 
them; he took a scourge aud swept the 
letuple. Ills lightning lush was a 
rough diseourser of truths. When he 
lixclalmed, ’Suffer little children to 
come on to me,’ He made no difference 
among them. He made no difference 
between the Dauphin of Barabbas and 
tjbe dauphin of Herod. Innocence is Its 
(jwn crown, and does not require to be 
a highness; it is as august in rags as 
when crowned with fleurs de 11s.” 

"That Is true,” said the bishop In a 
low voice. 

j “You have named Louis XVII.,” the 
Conventionalist continued, "let us un¬ 
derstand each other. Shall we weep 


From .Victor Hugo’s **Les Miserables. 


A man lived alone In the country 
near D—; this man, let us out with the 
great word at once, was an exconven 
rionallst, of the name of G—. People 
talked about him.in the little world of 
I>— with a species of horror. A con¬ 
ventionalist, only think of that! Those 
ineu existed at the time when people 
"thou-ed” one another and were called 
citlzeitB. This man was almost a mon¬ 
ster. he had not voted for the king’s 
death, but had done all but that, and 
was a quasl-reglclde. How was It that 
thlH man had not been tried by court- 
martial. oh the return of the legitimate 
princes? They need not have cut his 
Lend off, for clemency Is all right and 
proper, but banishment for life would 
have been an example, and so on. 
Moreover, he was an atheist, like all 
those men. It was the gossip of geese 
round a vulture. 

Aud was this <5— a vulture? Yes. If 
he might be judged by his ferocious 
solitude. As he hnd not voted the 
king’s death, he was not comprised lu 
the decree of exile, and was enabled to 
remain in France. He lived about 
three miles from the town, far from 
every village, every road, lu a nook of 
n very wild valley. He had there, so it 
was snhl, n Held, a hut. a den. He bad 
no neighbors, not even passers-by; 
since be lmd lived In the valley the 
path leading to it lutd become over¬ 
grown with grass. People. talked of 
tlic 1 spot as of the hangman's house. 
Yet the bishop thought of it, and from 
lime to time gazed at a spot on the hor- 
1: on where a clump of trees pointed out 
Lite old conventionalist's valley, and 
said: “There Is a soul there alone,” and 
lie added to himself, “1 owe him a 
' Isit.” 

Rut, let us confess it, this Idea, which 
at tlie‘first blush was natural, seemed 
to him after a moment’s reflection 
strange and Impossible, almost repul¬ 
sive. For, in his heart, he shared the 
general impression, and the conven¬ 
tionalist inspired him, without his be¬ 
ing able to account for it. with that 
feeling which is the border line of 
haired, ami which is so well expressed 
bj the word estrangement. 

Still the shepherd ougiit not to keep 
aloof from a scabby sheep: hut then 
what a sheep it was! The good bishop 
was perplexed: at times he started In 
that direction, but turned back. One 
day a rumor spread lu the town, .hgt 
a young boy who waited on G— in bis 
den, had come to fetch a doctor: the 
old villain was dying, paralysis was 
overpowering him. and he could, not 
last out the night. Tappy release! 
some added. 

The bishop took Ills stick, put on his 
overcoat to hide his well-worn cassock, 
ns well as to protect him against the 
night breeze which would soon rise, 
and set out. The sun had almost at¬ 
tained ihe horizon when the bishop 
reached the excommunicated spot. He 
perceived with a certain heart-beating 
that lie was close to the wild beast's 
den. He strode across a ditch, clam¬ 
bered over a hedge, entered a neglected 
garden, and suddenly perceived the 
cavern behind some shrubs. It was a 
low. poor-looking hut, small and clean, 
with a vine over tae front. 

In front of the door an old white- 
haired man, seated in a wornout wheel 
chair, was smiling in the sun. Ry his 
side stood a boy, who banded hint a pot 
of milk. While the bishop was looking 
at ldm the old man uplifted hjs voice: 
“Thanks," he said, "1 want nothing 
further,” and his si.nilc was turned 
from the suu to rest on the Itoy. 

The bishop stepped forward, aud at 
the noise of his footsteps the seated 
man turned his head, and his face ex¬ 
pressed all the surprise It Is possible to 
feel after a long life. 

“Since I have lived here.” he said, 
“you are the first person who lias come 
to me. Who may you l>e. sir?” 

The bishop answered, “My name Is 
Ilienvenu Myrlel.” 

"1 have heard that name- uttered. 
Are you not he whom the peasants call 
•Monscigneur Welcome?’” 

“I am." 

•The old man continued, with a half 
smile, “In that ease you are my 
bishop?” 

"Yes, a llttle.” 

“Come in, sir.” 

The conventionalist offered his hand 
to the bishop, but the bishop did uot 
take It—he confined himself to saying: 

“1 am pleased to seq that 1 was de¬ 
ceived. You certainly do not look 11L” 

“I am about to lie cured, sir.” the old 
man said; then after a pause he added, 
“I shall be dead In three hours. I am 
:r lilt of a physician, and know'in what 
way the last hour comes. Yesterday 
only my feet were cold; to-day the chill 
,reached my knees; now I can feel It 
ascending to my waist, and when It 
reaches the heart 1 shall stop. The sun 
is glorious, is It not? r I had myself 
wheeled out In order to take farewell 
glance at thiugs. You can talk to me. 
for It does not weary me. You have 
done well to come and look at a dying 
mnn, for it is proper that there should 
be witnesses. People have their fan¬ 
cies, and I should hnve liked to go on 
till dawn. But I know that I can 
hardly last three hoars. It will be 
night, but after all what matter? 
Finishing Is a simple affair, and day¬ 
light is not necessary for It Be It so, 
1 will die by starlight.” 


Then he turned to the lad: “Go to 
bed. l"ou sat up the other night, and 
must lie tired." 

The boy went into the cabin; the old 
man looked after him, aud added, us If 
speaking to himself: 

“While he Is sleeping I shall die; the 
two slumbers can keep each other com¬ 
pany." 

'ihe bishop was not so moved as we 
might imagine he would be. He did 
not think that he saw God in this way 
of dying; and—let us out with it, as the 
small contradictions of great hearts 
must also be Indicated—he, who at 
times laughed so heartily at his gran¬ 
deur, was somewhat annoyed at not 
being called monscigneur, and was 
almost tempted to reply, citizen. He 
felt an inclination for coarse familiar¬ 
ity. common enough with doctors and 
priests, but to which he was not accus- 
toimil. This man, nfter all. this con¬ 
ventionalist, this representative of the 
people, had been a mighty one of the 
earth; for the first time In his life, per¬ 
haps, the bishop felt disposed to stern- 
mess. 

The Republican, in tlie meanwhile, 
regurded him with modest cordiality, 
in which, perhaps, could be traced that 
humility which is,so becoming in a 
man who Is on the point of returning to 
the dust. The bishop, on his side, 
though he generally guarded against 
curiosity, which according to him was 
akin to insult, could not refrain from 
examining tile conventionalist with an 
attention which, as it (lid not emanate 
from sympathy, would have pricked 
his conscience In ease of any other 
man. The conventionalist produced 
the effect .ti]H>n him as being tieyond 
the pale of law, even the law of char- 
Ity. 

0—, calm, almost upright, and pos¬ 
sessing a sonorous voice, was one of 
those grand octogenarians who are the 
amazement of the physiologist. The 
revolution possessed many such men, 
proportioned to the age. The thor¬ 
oughly tried man could 1>e seen In him, 
ami, though so near his end. lie had re- 
lnined all tlie signs of health. There 
was something which would disconcert 
(Win in his bright glance, his firm ac¬ 
cent. and the robust movement of his 
shoulders: Azreal, the Mohammedan 
angel of tlie tomb, would have turned 
back, fancying that he had mistaken 
tlie door. G— seemed to lie (lying be¬ 
cause he wished to do so: there was 
liberty In bis agony, and liis legs alone, 
by which the shadows clutched him, 
wete motionless. While the feet were 
dead and cold, the head lived with all 
tlie power of life and appeared in full 
light. G— n’t this awful moment re- 
seinbled the king in the Oriental 
legend, flesh above and marble below. 
Tlie bishop sat down on a stone aud be¬ 
gan rather abruptly: 

"I congratulate you," lie snid. in the 
tone people employ to reprimand; “at 
least you did not vote the king’s 
(lea til.” r- 

The Republican did not seem to no¬ 
tice tlie covert, bitterness of this re¬ 
mark, at least; lie replied, without a 
smile on bis face; 

“Do not congratulate me, sir; I voted 
the death of the tyrant.” It. was the 
accent of austerity opposed to that of 
sternness. 

“What do you mean?” the bishop con¬ 
tinued. 

“1 menu that man has a tyrant. 
Ignorance, ami I voted for tlie end of 
that tyrant which engendered royalty, 
which is the false authority, wnile 
knowledge Is the true .authority. Mnn 
must only be governed by knowledge.” 

“And by bis conscience." the bishop 
added. 

“Thatis tlie same thing. Conscience 
Is the amount of Innate knowledge we 
hnve in us.” 

Monscigneur Welcome listened in 
some surprise to this language, which 
was very novel to lilm. The Republi¬ 
can continued: 

“As for Louis XVI..-I said no. I do 
not believe tlmt 1 hnve the right to kill 
a man. but I feel the duty of exper- 
uiinating a tyrant, mid I voted for the 
end of the tyrant. That is to sny, for 
the end of prostitution for women: the 
end of slavery for men, and the end of 
night for children. In voting for the 
Republic I voted for all this: I voted 
for paternity, concord, the dawn! I 
nldeu in the overthrow of errors and 
prejudices, and such an overthrow pro¬ 
duces light; we hurled down the old 
world, and that vnsc of wretchedness, 
by being poured over the human race, 
became an urn of Joy.” 

"Mingled Joy,” said tlie bishop. 

“You might call it a troubled Joy, and 
now. after tlmt fatal return of the past 
whleh Is called 1814, a departed joy. 
Alas! the w6rk was incomplete, 1 
grant; we demolished the ancient re¬ 
gime In facts, hut were not able to sup¬ 
press It completely In Ideas. It is not 
sufficient to destroy nbuses. but 
morals must also be modified. Though 
the mill no longer exists, the wind still 
blows.” 


the obstacles to full and complete con¬ 
trol of government by all the people, 
Irrespective of sex. 

2. The public ownership of all indno- 
tries controlled by monopolies, trniti 
and combines. 

3. The public ownership ot all rail- 
roads, telegraph, telephone, all menu 
of transportation. communication, 
water works, gas and electric plant*, 
and all other public utilities. 

4. The public ownership of all gold, 
„!!...•, copper, lead, coal, iron, and all 

also of all oil and ga* 


By learning to manage tlie material 
Interests of a single town, the Social¬ 
ists are preparing themselves.for the 
administration and direction of the 
whole of France. The administrative 
capacity of the Socialists has aston¬ 
ished their foes as much as it has de¬ 
lighted their friends. Men like Delory, 
a metal worker, and Carrette, a weav¬ 
er. who in tlie whole course of tlieir 
lives have never been possessors of 
£2.1, have been for four years at the 
bend of the administration of towns 
whose yearly budget ranged from 
£1011000* to £250,’000. 


silver, 

other mines 
wells. 

5. Reduction of the hours of labor I* 
proportion to the Increasing faclllttt 
of production. 

0. The inauguration of a system It 
public works and improvements forth! 
employment of a large number ofBjj 
unemployed, the public credit to be 
utilized, for that purpose. 

7. All useful inventions to be free to 
all, the inventor to be remunerated hf 
the public. 

8. Labor legislation to be made M- 
tional instead of local, aud intent* 
tlonal where possible. 

*.t. National insurance of workingpe* 
pie against accidents and lack of em¬ 
ployment and pensions In old age. 

10. Equal civil and political righto 
for women, and tlie abolition of *11 
laws discriminating ngninst women. 

11. Thendoptlou of the Initiative and 
Referendum, and the right of recall ol 
representatives by the voters. 

12. Abolition of war as far as the 
United States are concerned, and the 
Introduction of International arbitra¬ 
tion instead. 

The Social Democratic Party of 
America does not hope for the esttlK 
lishment of social order through th( 
Increase of misery. Put on tne eontruj 
expects Its coming through the deter¬ 
mined. united efforts of the works* 
of both city nnd country to gain 
use the political power to that end 
In view of this we adopt the followlnj 
platform for the purpose of utfltin; 
the workers In the country with tbo* 


iiildren of tlie people.” 

Concluded J Vest IVTwJt 


The Social Democratic Party of 
America declares that life, liberty nnd 
happiness for every nmu, woman and 
child are conditioned upon equal po¬ 
litical and economic rights. 

That private ownership of the means 
of production anil distribution of 
wealth has caused society to split Into 
two distinct classes with conflicting 
Interests, the small possessing class of 
capitalists or exploiters of the labor 
force of others and the ever-increasing 
large dispossessed class of wage-work¬ 
ers. who are deprived of the socially- 
due share of their product. 

That capitalism, the private own¬ 
ership of the means of production, is 
responsibile for the insecurity of sub¬ 
sistence, the poverty, misery and deg¬ 
radation of the ever-growing majority 
of our people. 

That the same economic forces 
which have produced nnd now inten¬ 
sify the capitalist system will compel 
the adoption of Socialism, tbe collec¬ 
tive ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion, for the common good and welfare, 
or result In tbe destruction of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

That the trade union movement and 
Independent political action are the 
chief emancipating factors * the 
working class, tbe one representing 
its economic, tbe other its political 
wlDg, and that both must cooperate 
to abolish tlie capitalist system of 
production and distribution. 

Therefore, tbe Social Democratic 
Party of America declares Its object 
to be the establishment of a system of 
co-operative production and distribu¬ 
tion, through the restoration to the 
people of all the means of production 
nnd distribution, to be administered 
by organized society in the Interest of 
the whole people, and the complete 
emancipation of society from the dom¬ 
ination of capitalism. 

The wage-workers nnd all those In 
sympathy with their historical mis¬ 
sion to realize a higher civilization 
should sever connection with all cap¬ 
italist and reform parties and unite 
with the Social Democratic Party of 
America. 

The control of political power by 
tbe Social Democratic Partv will be 
tantamount to the abolition of capi¬ 
talism and of all class rule. 

The solidarity of labor connecting 
ur with millions of class conscious fel¬ 
low workers throughout tbe civilized 
world will lead to International So¬ 
cialism, the brotherhood of man. 

As steps In this direction, we make 
the following demands: 


I More than 20,00il.0tx> acres of land 
in the United Stales are owned by the 
■aristocracy of England. The heirs of 
Viscount Scully own 3.000,1100 acres in 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
J According to lale consular reports, 
two towns in Prance are now lighted 
with'acetylene gas] t 
a papulation of 3,(IK), 
is Iiui half that large 
that it costs less tint 
(if ordinary gas. 

In 44 out of the 03 
Russia there existtj 
The harvest lias I 
tlte farmers will not 


governments in 
it terrible famine, 
icen destroyed, and 
even have enough 
for their own families and cattle. The 
farmers complain bitterly that the gov¬ 
ernment is doing next to nothing to 
Help the starving people. 

New York World: The old scandal 
oif tlie New York schools grows worse 
instead of better as the years go on. 
In ft he early ’90s about 10,000 children 
'life turned away each year for lack 
(«f school room. Last year the number 
(if the excluded rose to 18,OIK). This 
.year in the boroughs of Manhattan 
ami the Bronx—the former cltv— It is 
estimated that an army of 30.IKK) chil¬ 
dren will be shut out. The bond "hold¬ 
up" Is in part responsible, of course, 
lint not altogether. Without that we 
rfiottld still have hml a repetition of 
the old scandal, la-cause we have the 
(ilil official incapacity and because 
there is “itolitlcs” in the rate tax. 

A little hand of artist-printers at 
East Aurora. N. Y., are trying to em¬ 
body in tlieir work -Something of the 
la-auty of William Morris's Kchnscott 
ealltions. All their books lire the prod¬ 
ucts of real imndicraftsmanship. and 
the initial letters are colored In a way 
that recalls the Illuminated manu¬ 
scripts of the middle ages. They Issue 
a quaint little sntirical monthly, “The 
Philistine: A Periodical of Protest.” 
Their latest reprint Is William Morris’s 
“Dream of John Ball.” anil it seems 
particularly fitting that the first 
American edition of this Soclallstro- 
tuanee should appear in so lovely n 
form.—Clarion. 

An important step in the Industrial 
development of Russia Is the recent 
action of the czar In granting to 


in the city: 

1. No more public land to be sold, bit 
to be utilized by tbe United State* ar ! 
the state directly for the public beat-lit. 
or leased to farmers in small pared* 
of not over 040 acres, the state to ntlkt 
strict regulations ns to improvetafil 
nnd cultivation. Forests and watt* 
ways to be put under direct control *f 
the nation. 

2. Construction of grain elevata* 
magazines nnd cold storage buildMlI 
by the nation, to be used by the farm¬ 
ers at cost. 

3. Tbe postal, railroad, telegraph U& 
telephone services to be so united tin 
every post nnd railroad station sba* 
be also a telegraph and telephone cen¬ 
ter. Telephone service for farmer*,* 
for residents of cities, to be at cost 1 

4. A uniform postal rate for JhL 
transportation of agricultural prodtok 
on all railroads. 

5. Public credit to be at the dlapo** 
of counties and towns for the improW 
ment of roads aud soil and for irrlg*' 
tlon and drainage. 


EVERY -MEMBER OF THE OR*i 
GANIZATION CAN GET AT LEAST 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO THE 
HERALD; MANY CAN PROCUBB 
TWO OR THREE; EVERY BRANCH 
OFFICER CAN EXTEND THE CIR¬ 
CULATION OF THE PAPER. IT 
IS IMPORTANT THAT ALL 
SHOULD DO THEIR UTMOST 
WITHOUT DELAY. LET US HEAB 
FROM THE MEMBERS AND 


THE_ 

BRANCHES AT ONGE. 



































